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A  SERMON. 


Rev.  v.  9. 

"  A  nd  they  sung  a  new  song,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  look, 
aiid  to  open  the  seals  thereof:  for  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed 
us  to  God  by  Thy  blood  out  of  ev&ry  kindred,  and  tongue,  and 
people,  and  nation" 

A  SPECIAL  blessing  is  pronounced  upon  those  who  read  and 
understand,  as  far  as  God  intends  them  to  understand,  the 
words  of  this  Revelation.  In  the  third  verse  of  the  first  chapter, 
the  Divine  gives  us  this  announcement :  "  Blessed  is  he  that 
readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  and 
keep  those  things  which  are  written  therein  :  for  the  time  is  at 
hand."  And  if  ever, — without  entering  into  various  questions 
which  God,  in  His  providence,  pleases  to  keep  partly  shrouded 
from  man's  knowledge  at  the  present  time ; — if  ever,  my 
brethren,  with  this  reservation,  there  was  a  period  in  which  it 
behoved  all  those  who  would  know  and  keep  their  Lord's  will, 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  that  period 
in  the  world's  history  is  the  present.  It  matters  not  on  what 
subject  we  fix  attention,  all  things  and  all  men  are  stirring 
rapidly  in  our  day.  Earthly  governments  are  shaken,  overthrown, 
and  changed.  Superstition,  in  many  of  its  forms,  is  wonder- 
fully breaking  up.  ■  Science  seems  pushing  her  investigations  to 
the  very  roots  of  things  and  subjects.  Thoughts  are  being 
exchanged  all  over  the  earth  with  the  quickness  of  light- 
ning. Man's  mind  is  everywhere  stretched  to  the  utmost. 
In  politics  and  commerce,  in  business  and  religion,  in  public 
and  private  life,  all  around  us  is  moving,  striving,  and  anxiously 
breathing,  more  decidedly  perhaps  than  ever  before,  this  solemn 
warning — "  The  time  is  at  hand."  It  would  not  be  right,  nor 
is  it  by  any  means  my  design,  to  enter  on  this  occasion  into  an 
examination  of  various  questions  of  dates  and  seasons  which 
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God  has  reserved  in  His  own  power ;  but,  so  far  as  this  Scrip- 
ture does  raise,  by  God's  mercy,  the  veil  which  separates  us 
from  the  future, — so  far  as,  by  His  plain  revelation,  God  gives 
us  here  a  glimpse  of  what  is  to  be  hereafter,  so  far  I  hold  that 
it  is  a  blessed  study  to  read  and  to  hear  the  words  of  this  pro- 
phecy. A  time  is  here  shadowed  forth  to  us  which  no  doubt  we 
ourselves  shall  see  and  take  a  part  in.  A  scene  is  opened  out 
to  us  at  which  some  deep  anxiety  pressed  upon  the  spirit  of 
St.  John.  A  book  was  beheld  in  the  right  hand  of  Him  that 
sat  on  the  throne,  written  within  and  without,  and  sealed  with 
seven  seals.  A  strong  angel  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  "Who 
is  worthy  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the  seals  thereof? 
"  And  no  man  in  heaven,  or  in  earth,  neither  under  the  earth, 
was  able  to  open  the  book,  neither  to  look  thereon.  And  I 
wept  much,"  says  the  Divine,  "because  no  man  was  found 
worthy  to  open  and  to  read  the  book,  neither  to  look  thereon."  1 
But,  at  that  moment  of  awful  suspense,  in  the  midst  of  the 
anxiety  of  those  who  may  tremble  at  this  mighty  work  of 
opening  the  book  of  life,  we  are  taught  that  "  the  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Juda,  the  Root  of  David,  shall  prevail  to  open  the 
book  and  to  loose  the  seven  seals  thereof."  One  will  then  sit 
on  the  throne,  as  revealed  in  this  vision,  and  to  Him  in  all  the 
universe,  to  that  centre  of  all  knowledge  and  glory  and  power, 
there  will  ring  forth  a  new  song,  in  the  presence  of  assembled 
angels  and  of  men, — a  song  of  joy  and  of  triumph,  that  He  is 
found  worthy  and  able  to  open  the  book.  Able,  inasmuch  as 
He  was  "  slain,  and  had  redeemed  them  to  God  by  His  blood 
out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation." 
Oh !  for  the  calm  happiness  of  that  blessed  time,  when  the  saints 
of  God  will  sing  in  spiritual  peace  for  ever. 

This  scripture,  my  brethren,  may  well  present  to  our  mind  a 
scene  in  the  Church  triumphant,  on  which  wre  might  love  to  dwell, 
a  scene  which  hereafter  is  to  be  more  plainly  made  known  to  us, 
and  the  still  sweet  comfort  of  which  it  is  even  now  our  privilege 
to  enjoy  beforehand  through  our  faith.  But,  while  thus  pointing, 
for  a  moment,  your  mind  to  that  future  scene  before  the  throne  of 
God,  in  which  hearts  and  voices  shall  sing  this  new  song  of 
triumph  and  of  gladness, — hearts  and  voices  brought  together 
from  every  nation  and  clime  and  people  under  heaven ; — it  is 
more  my  wish  and  design  to  dwell  upon  that  portion  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  which  is  still  "  militant  here  on  earth."  No 
doubt  it  is  our  Lord's  will  that  His  Church  on  earth  should 
manifest,  before  the  evil  and  before  the  good,  the  same  great  fea- 
tures as  characterize  His  Church  in  heaven.  No  doubt  it  brings 
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peculiar  joy  to  our  ascended  Lord,  when  praises,  in  the  courts 
above,  sound  within  Him  as  but  the  continuation  of  the  Divine 
worship,  which  unites  His  scattered  saints  below  with  their  pro- 
mised land  of  rest ;  and  when,  with  sound  doctrine,  as  also 
with  unity  of  worship,  His  Church  on  earth  intimately  com- 
bines, by  the  indwelling  of  His  One  Spirit,  the  hearts  and  souls 
of  people  in  all  nations.  That  this  should  be  the  great  end  and 
aim  of  His  Church  on  earth,  is  manifestly  our  Lord's  intention. 
We  are  left  in  no  doubt  upon  this  point;  for,  immediately 
before  He  went  up  to  heaven,  in  that  awful  and  solemn  moment 
in  which  He  held  His  last  interview  with  His  apostles,  He  told 
them,  "  Ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
come  upon  you."  1  To  this  little  band,  who  had  gone  in  and 
out  with  Him,  who  had  crossed  the  stormy  sea,  who  had  stood 
on  the  mountain-top,  who  had  seen  the  crown  of  thorns,  and 
who  were  witnesses  of  His  cruel  death, — to  this  little  band  of 
men,  despised  and  rejected  by  the  great  and  the  powerful  of  the 
earth,  your  dear  Lord  was  pleased  to  declare,  with  His  parting 
voice,  "  Ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
come  upon  you."  And,  my  brethren,  the  Church  is  left  in  no 
uncertainty  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  this  Divine  power  was 
to  be  given:  "And  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  Me,  both  in 
Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judaea,  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  earth," — witnesses  for  Him  of  the  eternity 
and  perfection  of  His  Godhead,  of  His  Oneness  with  the  Father 
and  the  Spirit ;  witnesses  for  Him,  also,  of  the  reality  and  com- 
pleteness of  His  Manhood.  They  were  to  tell  a  fallen  race  of 
the  infinity  of  His  Divine  power,  as  well  as  the  intimate  nature 
of  His  human  sympathies.  They  were  to  tell  us,  in  every  hour 
of  trial,  sorrow,  anxiety,  and  death,  that,  when  the  mighty 
God  stood  by  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  a  true  Brother  shed  real 
tears  of  manly  feeling  in  the  midst  of  the  sorrowing  family; 
thus  they  were  to  witness  that  He  is  "  perfect  God  and  perfect 
Man."  Moreover,  they  were  to  be  witnesses  for  Him  of  the 
truth  of  His  Ascension  into  Heaven, — that  in  His  own  person 
He  has  indeed  presented,  and  never  faileth  continually  to 
present,  a  real  portion  of  our  humanity  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  so  enabling  the  faithful  to  come  with  boldness  before 
the  throne  of  God  to  receive  an  increase  of  their  spiritual 
strength.  Accordingly  they  went  forth,  founding  among  men 
those  Institutions,  through  which  the  Divine  gifts,  purchased  by 
our  Saviour's  meritorious  Incarnation,  are  imparted  to  sinners. 
"  He  led  captivity  captive,  and  received  gifts  for  men,  that  the 
Lord  God  might  dwell  among  them." 2    The  streets  of  Jeru- 
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salera  resounded  with  their  testimony ;  and,  in  the  last  moments 
of  the  first  martyr,  Saint  Stephen,  the  vision  of  heaven  open 
revealed  the  Saviour  ready  to  receive  his  spirit,  proving  the 
Divine  acceptance  of  his  ministry.  Everywhere,  through  Judaea, 
Samaria,  and  amongst  the  Gentiles,  they  went  with  this  wit- 
nessing for  Christ ;  a  still  small  voice  of  quickening  power  went 
with  them ;  simple  means  had  with  them  an  irresistible  power 
to  the  pulling  down  of  the  strongholds  of  Satan,  and  the  build- 
ing up  of  humble  souls  in  the  freshness  of  a  new  life.  The  vail 
of  the  Temple  having  been  "  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,"  it  was  quickly  seen  that  God's  Church,  under  its 
Christian  manifestation,  was  to  be  a  healing  and  uniting  channel 
of  Grace  for  all  nations. 

The  Church  of  England  stands  in  the  world  at  this  moment 
upon  that  foundation.  At  once  the  centre  of  conscientious 
freedom  and  the  guardian  of  acknowledged  truth,  she  is  holding 
forth  in  the  midst  of  the  nations  the  entire  and  unadulterated 
Word  of  God,  enshrining  the  primitive  and  early  belief  of  the 
first  Christians  within  a  manual  of  devotion  which  breathes 
throughout  the  spirit  of  that  Divine  word.  And  oh !  through 
what  years  of  anxiety,  of  controversy,  of  martyrdom,  and  of 
trial,  has  she  thus  come  down  to  us  !  How  beautiful  were  the 
feet  of  those  who  first  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  on  our  native 
shores,  and  gave  to  the  Ancient  Britons  their  early  Church  ! 
breaking  up  as  cruel  and  debasing  a  form  of  heathenism  as  ever 
afflicted  any  people.  How  good  and  merciful  has  our  Lord  been 
at  all  subsequent  times  of  struggle,  freeing  His  vineyard  here  from 
superstitions  which  had  become  engrafted  upon  it,  and  guarding 
her  on  the  other  hand  from  the  excesses  of  unbridled  reason. 
In  times  of  violence  as  well  as  treachery  how  wonderfully  has 
our  Zion  been  preserved,  in  the  fulness  of  her  primitive  dis- 
cipline and  the  soundness  of  her  early  faith,  until  she  is  found 
supplying,  in  the  present  day  of  trepidation,  a  safe  guide  for  every 
troubled  spirit,  a  sure  harbour  of  refuge  for  all  those  whose  own 
systems  are  being  shipwrecked  between  doubt  and  infidelity. 
Surely  the  Church  of  England  is  every  day  more  and  more 
taking  this  acknowledged  position ;  and  standing  forth,  before 
the  nations  of  the  world,  as  that  community  which  safely  pro- 
tects, on  every  side,  the  pure  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God.  To 
the  reflecting  mind,  it  seems  indeed  to  be  the  merciful  design  of 
Almighty  God,  to  make  our  Church  the  leading  instrument  for 
blessing  all  nations  with  Gospel  light  in  these  latter  days.  And 
we,  who  are  English  Churchmen,  if  we  have  faith  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  to  see  the  shadow  of  our  Lord's  hand, — if 
we  do  but  enter  into  that  Divine  spirit  which  breathes  within 
our  Church's  fold,  must  long  to  see  what  God's  design  is  with 
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her  in  the  present  day.  How  vastly,  within  these  last  few 
years,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  this  great  engine,  for  the 
preaching  and  planting  of  .the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ,  being  set 
forth  before  us  !  We  hear,  in  every  part  of  the  known  world,  of 
the  founding  of  new  and  living  branches  of  England's  Church. 
We  hear  of  associations  penetrating  every  part  of  our  kingdom, 
and  appealing  to  her  people  at  home  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening our  Church  Missions  abroad.  We  hear,  at  the  same  time, 
of  laymen  and  of  clergy,  giving,  to  an  appeal  for  the  increase  of 
the  English  Episcopate  at  home,  the  weight  of  their  advocacy 
and  influence.  Abroad, — in  every  creek,  and  harbour,  and 
forest, — in  every  hitherto  wild  and  desolate  place, — in  Africa,  in 
India,  in  America,  in  Australia ;  everywhere, — we  see  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  spreading  and  taking  root  deeper  and  wider  in  the 
completeness  of  her  ordinances.  And  still,  at  home,  in  our  own 
Jerusalem,  and  Judsea,  and  Samaria,  we  see  her  Holy  Institu- 
tions awakening,  seeking,  and  searching  more  and  more  into  the 
masses  of  our  previously  neglected  population. 

And  is  it  not  right,  my  Christian  brethren,  to  contemplate  the 
position  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  this  the  Sunday  before 
Advent?  Is  it  not  right,  that  we  should,  with  peculiar  interest, 
take  this  solemn  view  of  her  position,  beneath  the  roof  of  this 
beautiful  temple,  itself  an  evidence  of  a  holy  and  devoted 
spirit  in  a  munificent  benefactor  of  our  Church  ?  When  also 
we  are  called  upon  to  take  such  steps  as  we  may  be  able,  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  have  been  placed  on  the 
shores  of  England's  youngest  and  most  distant  colony  ;■ — yea ! 
may  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  give  us  increased  confidence 
in  the  soundness  and  value  of  the  institutions  we  possess ;  and 
may  He  stir  up  our  wills  and  affections  to  strive  more  earnestly 
for  the  spread  and  deepening  of  our  most  holy  faith. 

In  now  applying  the  subject  before  us  to  the  Mission  to 
Columbia,  which  has  so  suddenly  called  for  large  and  special 
attention,  it  will  be  my  chief  desire  to  fix  your  minds  upon  it  in 
what  seems  to  be  its  peculiar  feature.  While  the  Church  of 
England  is,  as  we  have  seen,  every  day  rising  steadily  to  the  noble 
position  of  embracing  worshippers  of  "every  kindred,  and  tongue, 
and  people,  and  nation,"  this  Mission  is  commanding  for  itself 
the  interest  and  sympathy  attaching  to  the  universal  Church. 
Cut  off  by  its  geographical  position,  and  isolated  by  vast  distance 
from  any  other  English  diocese,  Columbia  is  presenting  a  remark- 
able and  singular  field  for  the  growth  of  a  Church  including 
people  of  all  nations. 

Indeed,  from  the  moment  the  Bishop  of  Columbia  left  the 
shores  of  Great  Britain,  this  striking  feature  in  the  work  was  irre- 
sistibly brought  before  him.   In  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in 
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the  midst  of  a  violent  storm,  he  was  brought  to  witness  an 
assemblage  of  all  conditions  of  people.  When  many  on  board 
despaired  of  their  lives,  the  state  of  the  irreligious,  and  the 
varying  feelings  of  people  thrown  together  from  several  nations, 
pressed  upon  his  mind  the  reality  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  his 
field  of  labour ;  until,  after  reaching  the  Danish  Island  of  St. 
Thomas,  in  the  West  Indies,  he  was  privileged  to  witness  the 
power  possessed  by  the  Church  of  England  of  uniting  people  of 
all  nations  and  of  all  languages  in  one  communion.  Being  called 
upon  to  administer  the  rite  of  Confirmation  to  a  number  of  people 
of  all  shades  of  colour,  he  found,  even  under  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment, that  of  all  the  religious  communities  in  the  island,  the 
Church  of  England  stood  supreme — supreme,  my  brethren,  not 
in  earthly  power,  but  in  that  influence  which  she  so  beautifully 
brings  to  bear  on  the  affections  of  men.  And  when  the  new 
scene  was  before  him,  and  he  felt  thrilled  by  the  familiar 
sounds  of  the  same  worship,  celebrated  at  such  a  distance,  in 
a  foreign  land,  and  amidst  so  varied  a  people,  the  force  of  the 
Communion  of  Saints  caused  him  to  exclaim,  "  What  a  bond  of 
union  for  all  nations  is  Christ ! " 

Other  scenes,  during  the  commencement  of  the  Mission,  have 
equally  pressed  home  the  same  marked  feature  of  its  varied  work. 
Two  clergymen  went  out  in  a  little  sailing  ship,  on  a  long  voyage 
of  seven  months,  to  labour  with  the  Bishop.  One  had  his  wife 
and  two  children  with  him;  the  other  his  wife.  The  first  land 
they  touched  upon,  after  a  six  months'  voyage,  was  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  at  the  side  of  the  American  continent  oppo- 
site to  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas.  There,  also,  a  deep  respect 
and  value  for  the  Church  of  England  was  found  to  pervade  all 
classes  of  the  people.  The  Missionary  reports  the  strongest 
desire,  amongst  the  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  have  the 
communion  of  England's  Church  extended  to  them ;  and  he  tells 
of  their  readiness  to  make  large  sacrifices  to  maintain  a  clergy- 
man, if  one  should  be  sent  to  reside  there.  Thus,  then,  on  both 
sides  of  that  great  continent,  under  the  Government  of  Denmark, 
and  under  the  native  Government  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  this 
Mission  was  speedily  brought  into  contact  with  this  its  dis- 
tinguishing character, — the  union,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  our  Church,  into  one  great  bond  of  fellowship  and  salvation, 
of  people  of  various  nations,  customs  and  languages. 

Subsequently,  another  party  of  Missionaries  were  crossing  the 
Atlantic.  It  was  an  interesting  group  of  three  clergymen,  three 
ladies,  six  children,  and  two  servants.  One  had  not  hesitated 
to  leave  his  wife  at  a  critical  moment,  hoping,  after  the  restora- 
tion of  her  health,  that,  with  two  infants,  she  would  be  able  to 
follow  him  through  the  long  and  perilous  voyage.  Another  had 
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given  up  the  comforts  of  Cambridge  life,  where  he  had  gained  a 
high  position,  and  was  going  to  teach  in  a  college  in  Columbia 
without  fee  or  earthly  reward.  A  third  had  special  talents,  being 
able  to  preach  in  French  and  German  as  well  as  in  English,  and 
had  gained  an  honourable  standing,  by  a  ministry  of  more  than 
two  years,  in  a  leading  church  in  London.  The  ladies  of  the  party 
were  also  each  of  special  interest ;  one,  with  four  young  children, 
was  on  her  way  to  rejoin  her  husband,  who  had  spent  a  winter 
in  the  colony  full  of  self-sacrifice  and  enduring  labour ;  and  two 
were  orphan  daughters  of  an  aged  widowed  mother,  who  did  not 
shrink,  on  the  call  of  Christian  duty,  from  devoting  themselves  to 
a  life,  as  full  of  trial  and  noble  faith,  as  ever  the  most  renowned  of 
heroes  could  rejoice  in.  The  first  Divine  service  which  that  Mis- 
sionary party  held  on  board  the  steamer  was  celebrated  in  the 
saloon,  in  which  there  were  people  of  different  nations,  and  of 
various  forms  of  religion ;  down,  beneath  the  shelter  of  Almighty 
God,  and  breathing  the  soft  prayers  of  England's  Church,  that 
little  devoted  band  knelt  in  what  was  to  them  an  interesting 
place.  At  first,  there  was  but  little  attention  paid,  by  those  who 
thought  it  strange  to  witness  the  service  of  the  Church  set  forth 
in  the  saloon  of  a  steamer ;  but,  shortly  after  these  prayers  had 
commenced,  three  black  men  entered  the  saloon,  who  were 
private  soldiers  of  a  West  India  regiment ;  and  they,  hearing  the 
same  accents  of  prayer  and  praise  as  they  were  accustomed  to 
enjoy  in  their  native  island,  now  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  knelt 
down  and  joined  that  Missionary  company.  Audible  and  most 
reverent  responses  were  sent  up  by  those  three  black  men,  whose 
spirits  rejoiced  in  the  privilege  of  united  worship;  until  those 
who  were  before  careless  of  the  service,  were  struck  with  this 
remarkable  community  of  feeling  between  the  white  men  and 
the  coloured.  The  next  day  one  of  the  Missionary  Clergy 
organized,  with  the  assistance  of  those  black  men,  a  choir  for  the 
service ;  and  before  the  steamer  reached  the  other  shore  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  services  of  the  English  Church,  in  the  saloon  and 
upon  the  deck,  were  not  only  respected  by  those  of  all  nations 
who  witnessed  their  spirit  and  their  celebration,  but  were  even 
joined  in,  with  heart  and  soul,  by  many  of  those  on  board.1 

It  is,  however,  within  the  Colony  that  this  Mission  finds  the 
great  exercise  of  its  peculiar  character  called  forth,  in  founding 
religious  institutions  capable  of  embracing  a  people  of  almost 
unparalleled  variety.  Time  would  fail  me  to  open  out  to  you 
fully  the  extraordinary  demands  made  upon  it,  by  the  mingling 
of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  world  within  the  diocese.  I  will 
but  briefly  state  the  four  great  branches  into  which  the  labours 

1  See  Appendix  I. 
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of  the  Missionaries  may  be  arranged ;  they  are  the  Colonists, 
Chinese,  native  Indians,  and  coloured,  people. 

The  coloured  people  are  of  special  interest,  and  call  for  the 
deepest  sympathy  from  England's  Church,  in  the  only  British 
soil  upon  that  vast  western  coast  of  America.  Without  entering 
into  the  great  social  and  political  question  of  slavery,  without 
wishing  to  go  beyond  the  limits  where  religion  calls  us,  we  have 
to  speak  a  word  of  sympathy  for  these  coloured  people,  the 
descendants  of  former  American  slaves.  We  hold  that  the 
Bishop  and  Clergy  have  been  right  in  taking  a  stand  in  the 
commencement, — a  stand  upon  the  question  that,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  the  white  man  and  the  coloured  man  are  of  equal  value. 
We  hold  that,  in  sheltering  these  coloured  people  in  places  of 
worship  in  British  Columbia,  and  giving  them  equal  privi- 
leges with  other  worshippers,  the  Missionaries,  sent  forth  and 
charged  with  the  spirit  and  responsibilities  of  English  Church- 
men, have  acted  right.  But,  my  brethren,  the  position  they 
have  assumed  upon  that  question,  calls  upon  us  who  are  at  home, 
to  strengthen  their  hands  with  increased  sympathy  and  increased 
contributions.  It  is  a  difficult  and  a  painful  question  on  the 
shores  of  America.  It  requires  all  the  moral  weight  of  England's 
public  opinion,  and  all  the  self-sacrifice  which  can  be  obtained 
from  England's  Christian  people,  to  maintain  the  sound  principle 
which  is  thus  calmly,  feelingly,  and  firmly  being  upheld,  by  those 
who  represent  our  national  religion,  in  that  distant  and  arduous 
field  of  Missionary  enterprise. 

The  native  Indians  are  seventy-five  thousand  in  number.  They 
are  giving  up  their  children1  to  be  educated  in  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel ;  they  are  seeking  for  Clergymen  to  go  and  reside 
amongst  them  ;  and  they  are  pressing  the  Bishop  to  send  men  to 
teach  them.  He  calls  to  us  for  TWENTY  Clergymen,  to  settle  im- 
mediately amongst  the  native  people, — twenty  Clergymen,  each 
requiring  a  maintenance  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  each 
one  requiring  also  an  outlay,  to  send  him  out  from  this  country, 
of  at  least  two  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chinese  have  gone  into  the  colony,  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  to  the  number  of  over  nine  thousand  men.  Many  of 
them  manifest  a  desire  to  receive  Christian  teaching,  and  one 
Clergyman  has  already  a  considerable  class  of  Chinamen  under 
his  instruction.  It  is  an  awful  question,  what  part  England  is 
to  take,  and  England's  Church,  in  the  evangelization  of  China, 
the  greatest  heathen  nation  now  remaining  in  the  world.  But 
in  whatever  part  Almighty  God  may  be  pleased  to  give  us  to 
perform, — in  whatever  degree  He  may  rule  that  the  English 

1  Appendix  II. 
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Church  shall  be  engaged  in  bringing  China  to  a  pure  and 
spiritual  form  of  Christian  worship;  it  does  seem  that  this 
Mission,  established  on  British  soil,  straight  opposite  to  the 
Chinese  coast,  is  designed  to  be  largely  instrumental.  We  have 
advantages  for  influencing  the  hearts  of  Chinamen  in  Columbia 
which  we  nowhere  else  possess.  Very  dreadful  will  be  the 
injury  done,  if,  from  a  slow  and  hesitating  support  of  this  work, 
the  open  door  is  left  so  long  unoccupied  that  the  Chinese  shall 
begin  to  return  to  their  native  shores,  to  tell  of  the  practical  in- 
fidelity of  England,  in  making  no  adequate  effort  to  bless  them 
with  her  faith.  Oh  !  that  the  Spirit  of  Life  and  Power  would 
breathe  upon  those  who  have  the  means,  and  lead  them  to  assist 
us  sufficiently  in  the  discharge  of  this  giant  work,  before  it 
becomes  too  late. 

Finally,  there  is  that  great  home  question  of  the  Colonists  of 
our  own  blood.  How  is  it  possible  in  a  few  words  to  lay  before 
you  this  vast  and  vital  question  ?  Would  that  you  could  realize 
the  ruin  of  soul  aud  body  which  the  absence  of  religious  institu- 
tions, in  a  gold-producing  colony,  is  every  day  producing  in 
other  places.  Very  recently  the  Bishop  of  the  neighbouring 
country  of  California,  gave  us,  at  Oxford  and  Leeds,  a  solemn 
warning  on  this  point;  and  made  an  earnest  appeal,  that,  if 
England  wishes  British  Columbia  to  be  a  Christian  country,  she 
should  now  put  forth  her  strength,  and  quickly  do  the  work. 
He  proclaims,1  that  he  was  himself  sent  forth  as  a  Missionary 
Bishop,  when  California  had  already  a  population  of  three  hundred 
thousand ;  that  at  the  present  moment  it  numbers  very  nearly 
one  million  of  people,  and  his  little  band  of  Missionaries  have 
been  painfully  struggling  against  the  tide  which  they  cannot  stem. 
One  terrible  case  which  he  related,  of  the  destruction  of  a  young 
English  gentleman,  deserves  to  be  impressed  upon  our  mind. 
The  Bishop  received  a  request  from  a  young  man  to  visit  him 
in  prison,  a  few  hours  previous  to  his  execution  for  the  awful 
crime  of  a  double  murder.  He  informed  me  of  the  name  and  place 
of  residence  of  his  family  in  England.  No  man  could  be  less  likely 
to  become  a  criminal  if  judged  by  his  appearance  and  manner. 
Gentle  in  his  address,  and  evidently  well  educated,  he  seemed  the 
last  who  might  be  selected  from  a  crowd  as  the  victim  of  un- 
governable passions.  Yet  he  stood  convicted,  and  was  at  the 
brink  of  a  felon's  grave.  For  two  hours  no  ministrations  of  the 
Bishop  could  elicit  the  slightest  emotion,  or  appreciation  of  his 
awful  position ;  his  conscience,  so  long  uncultivated  by  religion, 
was  dead  and  callous,  impenetrable  by  a  contrition  for  sin. 
At  length,   after   exhausting  every   spiritual   weapon,  and 
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failing  to  strike  a  spark  of  proper  feeling  from  his  hardened 
heart,  the  Bishop  inquired  if  he  had  formerly  attended  a  "  parish 
church"  at  home?  At  that  question,  the  fountains  of  his  better 
nature  were  laid  open,  his  countenance  betrayed  the  working  of 
some  peculiar  thoughts,  and  his  melancholy  and  fatal  career  was 
quickly  unfolded.  On  the  previous  evening,  when  brought  to  the 
bar  of  justice  to  receive  sentence  of  death,  as  his  foot  rested  on 
the  floor  of  the  Court-house  he  found  it  was  covered  with  matting; 
at  once  it  struck  him  it  was  the  same  kind  of  covering  which,  in 
former  years,  lay  upon  the  aisle  of  his  old  "parish  church"! 
Early  associations  burst  upon  his  mind;  he  thought  he  heard 
again  the  sounds  of  well-known  prayer;  he  felt  as  if  he  was  once 
more  amidst  the  scenes  of  childhood.  Alas  !  he  could  but  open 
to  his  friend,  at  that  dark  moment,  a  history  of  his  arriving  in 
that  neglected  land,  the  evil  companions  who  soon  enticed  him, 
the  absence  of  the  means  of  Grace  and  worship,  the  gradual  but 
steady  downfall  from  his  Christian  state,  until  he  stood  a  lost 
and  ruined  victim  of  neglect.  Under  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  holy  minister,  he  yielded,  in  his  last  moments,  to  prayer  and 
acknowledgment  of  his  crimes,  and  he  was  then  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  his  Judge.  Oh !  that  we  could  stir  the  Church  at 
home  to  an  earnest  effort  for  the  preservation  of  such  youths,  that 
their  blood  may  not  call  to  us,  from  British  soil,  with  terrible  up- 
braidings ! — The  providence  of  God  has  laid  a  strong  and  wise 
foundation.  Individual  munificence  has  liberally  poured  forth. 
Our  great  and  warm-hearted  Friend  has  been  preserved  to  reach 
the  spot.  He  has  attracted  round  him  a  little  staff  of  fellow- 
labourers,  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  His  might.  A 
work  of  years  has  been  performed  in  twelve  months ! 1  Col- 
leges have  been  well  and  firmly  founded.2  Men  of  living  power 
are  ready  to  go  forth.3  May  you,  and  other  faithful  people, 
remembering  the  coming  assembly  of  the  redeemed  before 
Jehovah's  awful  throne,  give  your  prayerful  sympathy,  and 
alms  adequate  to  the  work,  that  this  Mission  may  receive  its 
required  aid  and  strength  in  TIME  ! — Amen. 

1  Appendix  IV.  3  Appendix  V.  3  Appendix  VI. 
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LETTER  EROM  THE  REV.  CHARLES  T.  WOODS. 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  "  Seine/' 
Wednesday,  July  4,  1860. 

Dear  Mr.  Garrett, — I  have  just  come  from  our  first  service  on  board.  Let 
me  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  it. 

But  first :  I  was  introduced  to  the  captain  before  we  left  Southampton^;  a 
young  gentleman  from  Dunlop's  ofiice  took  particular  pains  and  trouble  to 
make  me  and  all  our  party  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  through  him  I  was 
at  once  introduced  to  the  captain  as  head  of  the  missionary  party.  Captain 
Revitt  at  once  promised  to  further  my  wishes  in  all  things,  so  far  as  he  could 
do  so  without  interfering  with  the  duties  of  the  ship. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  passed  without  any  of  us  feeling  very  much  settled 
into  our  places ;  but  this  morning  (Wednesday)  I  spoke  to  the  captain  about 
our  desire  to  have  worship  on  board,  and  he  at  once  conducted  me  to  a  cabin 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  where  we  would  be  least  disturbed,  and,  having 
seen  the  place,  I  settled  with  each  of  our  party  that  we  should  commence  to- 
day, at  11  o'clock ;  the  order  of  service  was  as  follows  : — 

Brown  commenced  by  reading  the  sentences  in  the  Morning  Prayer,  just 
before  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  read  on  to  the  end  of  the  third  collect. 

Glover  then  read  the  Second  Lesson  for  the  day. 

I  then  read  the  Litany. 

On  Eriday  we  propose  to  read  the  Morning  Service  without  the  Litany. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  arrangements  for  daily  prayers  (I  mean,  of  course, 
as  a  congregation) ;  our  own  cabins  are  too  small.  Eour  people  could  not  get 
into  them  at  a  time ;  both  public  cabins  are  so  entirely  occupied  by  the  passen- 
gers, Spanish,  Portuguese,  Erench,  Americans,  &c.  &c.  that  the  difficulties  are 
almost  insurmountable. 

We  mustered  only  nine  this  morning  at  prayers ;  but  just  as  I  commenced 
the  Litany  three  negro  soldiers  (sergeants  who  have  been  over  from  the  West 
Indies  to  learn  the  rifle  practice  at  Hythe)  came  in  and  kneeled  down  amongst 
us ;  and  you  cannot  think  nor  could  I  describe  my  feelings  as  I  heard  their 
voices  rise  with  ours,  "  Good  Lord,  deliver  us,"  and  "  We  beseech  Thee  to  hear 
us,  good  Lord."    It  was  delightful  to  see  their  black  faces  looking  so  earnest. 

On  Sunday  it  is  arranged  that  we  shall  have  two  services,  and  then  I  will 
give  notice  of  our  Wednesday  and  Eriday  morning  prayers,  and  I  doubt  not  but 
that  this  day  week  our  little  congregation  will  have  grown.  A  Spaniard  and  a 
Portuguese,  writing  at  a  neighbouring  table,  laid  aside  their  work  the  moment 
we  commenced  our  service,  and  though  they  did  not  join  in  it,  they  did  not 
despise  it,  but  rather  paid  it  reverence. 

We  are  getting  on  gloriously,  the  good  ship  making  nearly  twelve  knots  an 
hour  in  a  sea  smoother  than  you  could  imagine.  The  Miss  Penrices  seem  to 
suffer  more  than  any  one  else  on  board,  and  even  they  are  not  really  sick ;  and 
then  they  are  so  self-forgetful  and  retiring  that  I  have  to  insist  on  their  taking 
care  of  themselves,  otherwise  they  must  starve;  but  whatever  I  say  they  try  to 
do,  as  they  are  under  my  orders  !  I  do  believe  if  I  ordered  them  to  the  mast- 
head, they  would  try  to  get  there. 

Brown  and  Glover  both  are  very  nice  fellows.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  we 
shall  get  on  capitally,  all  doing  their  best  for  the  common  welfare  and  comfort. 
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There  are  only  one  or  two  Euglisb  gentlemen  on  board  beside  ourselves :  the 
rest  are  nearly  all  foreigners.  There  is  one  English  lady  whose  acquaintance  1 
have  not  yet  made ;  Mrs.  Pringle  has,  however,  taken  her  under  her  charge 
(she  is  a  young  lady  going  out,  I  think,  to  one  of  the  West  India  Islands  to  be 
married),  and  brought  her  to  our  little  service  to-day. 

July  9tL — Yesterday  was  our  first  Sunday  on  board.  Our  morning  service 
was  well  attended  by  all  the  crew  except  those  actually  engaged  in  duty,  and  by 
nearly  all  the  passengers ;  then  we  had  the  day  before  (thanks  to  Brown's  fore- 
thought) organized  a  choir  to  chant  the  "Venite,"  "Jubilate,"  "Magnificat," 
and  "Nunc  Dimittis the  choir  consisted  of  the  West  India  soldiers  men- 
tioned in  the  former  part  of  this  letter,  and  though  not  first-rate  singers,  yet 
on  the  whole  it  was  not  bad.  The  chief  officer,  too,  of  the  ship  very  kindly 
lent  us  an  harmonium,  and  we  found  a  German  gentleman  willing  and  able  to 
preside  at  it;  so  that  altogether  our  service  was  very  imposing.  Brown  read 
Prayers,  Glover  the  Lessons,  and  I  preached  from  Matt.  xvi.  26.  My  sermon 
was  of  necessity  short,  but  as  far  as  I  could  judge  it  was  listened  to  with 
interest  and  attention.  In  the  evening  Glover  read  prayers,  I  the  Lessons,  and 
Brown  preached ;  but  our  congregation  was  nothing  like  what  it  had  been  in 
the  morning. 

This  morning  we  had  service  at  eleven,  and,  as  we  gave  notice  of  this  yester- 
day, the  fore-cabin,  appointed  for  that  use  by  the  captain,  was  crowded.  It 
gave  me  considerable  pleasure  to  notice  the  attendance  of  a  large  number  of 
the  gentlemen  passengers.  It  is  our  intention  to  administer  the  Holy  Com- 
munion on  Sunday  morning  next. 

We  all  get  on  uncommonly  well  together,  each  one  seeming  to  do  his  or  her 
best  to  promote  the  comfort  and  unity  of  our  own  particular  party. 

The  heat  perceptibly  increases  day  by  day,  and  now  no  place  is  cool :  one 
longs  to  plunge  into  the  cool  calm  blue  sea  (and  it  is  blue  here)  and  get  a  good 
cooling,  or,  more  preferable  still,  to  get  into  the  ice-box  and  have  a  good  chill . 

July  11. — We  are  now  in  the  Gull  Stream,  which  I  suppose  accounts  for  the 
large  masses  of  seaweed  floating  past. 

July  13. — As  we  are  not  likely  to  reach  St.  Thomas's  in  time  for  the  home- 
ward mail,  but  yet  there  is  a  chance  we  may  speak  her,  and  so  be  enabled  to 
pass  letters  aboard,  I  will  now  bring  this  to  a  close.  We  are  all  in  health  very 
much  as  we  have  been  from  the  beginning  of  our  journey;  and  we  enjoy  our- 
selves quite  as  much  as  it  is  possible  in  the  extremely  hot  weather  we  now 
enjoy.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  further  worthy  of  record,  as  our 
life  day  by  day  is  so  monotonous  that,  having  recounted  the  incidents  of  one 
day,  you  have  given  a  picture  of  every  day. 

Believe  me,  faithfully  yours, 

Charles  T.  Woods. 


APPENDIX  II. 

FAREWELL  LETTER  FROM  THE  BISHOP  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Southampton,  October  21th,  1860. 

My  dear  Mr.  Garrett, — I  regret  exceedingly  that  your  request  coming 
just  as  I  was  leaving  England,  I  could  do  no  more  for  my  excellent  friend  the 
Bishop  of  Columbia  than  attend  the  meetings  at  Oxford  and  Leeds.1  It 

1  The  Bishop's  speeches  in  Oxford  and  Leeds  cheered  those  who  heard  them  with 
thankfulness  that  one  of  so  kindred  a  spirit  and  affectionate  a  disposition  is  neighbour 
to  the  Bishop  of  Columbia.  He  told  in  thrilling  words  of  the  Spiritual  ruin  which 
overwhelms  a  gold-producing  country  when  the  people  are  left  without  Religious  In- 
stitutions during  the  early  years  of  their  settlement. 
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would  have  afforded  me  great  pleasure  to  say  anything  I  could  to  strengthen 
his  appeal. 

A  Mission  in  a  gold-mining  country  is  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties, 
from  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  its  fluctuating  character,  and  intense 
worldliness.  It  requires,  therefore,  peculiar  efforts,  and  these  must  be  made, 
to  be  effectual,  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony.  If  you  suffer  the  population 
once  to  get  beyond  you,  a  century  of  exertion  may  not  enable  you  to  regain 
the  ground  you  have  lost.  I  went  to  California  after  the  population  amounted 
to  300,000,  and  we  have  been  ever  since  struggling  against  a  current  we  could 
not  stem. 

You  have  begun  your  Mission  aright  by  sending  out  a  Bishop  and  Clergy 
with  the  first  tide  of  emigration.  I  trust  your  efforts  may  be  successful  to 
gain  men  and  means  to  strengthen  his  hands.  A  labourer  on  that  distant  coast 
needs  all  the  sympathy  of  friends  at  home;  for  no  one  in  an  old  country  can  be 
made  to  realize  the  difficulties  with  which  such  a  Mission  is  surrounded. 

God  grant,  therefore,  that  your  expectations  of  aid  may  be  fulfilled ;  for 
what  you  are  doing  now  in  England  will  decide  what  is  to  be  the  moral  and 
religious  {condition  of  British  Columbia,  not  only  for  this  generation,  but  for 
many  who  are  to  live  after  us. 

I  write  in  great  haste,  as  we  sail  to-morrow.  When  I  reach  the  Pacific 
coast,  can  I  say  to  the  Bishop  of  Columbia  that  his  friends  have  not  forgotten 
him  in  England  ? 

Believe  me,  yours  very  faithfully, 

Wm.  Ingraham  Kip, 

Bishop  of  California. 


APPENDIX  III. 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Columbia  to  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  : — 

Cayoosh,  British  Columbia,  July  14  (on  the  Fraser). 
I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  two  last  kind  letters,  one  of  which  awaited 
me  here.  Eor  upwards  of  two  months  past  I  have  been  travelling  in  the  conti- 
nental part  of  my  diocese,  and  am  now  far  up  in  the  mountains,  some  300 
miles  from  Victoria.  My  mode  of  travel  thus  far  has  been  principally  on  foot, 
and  I  am  this  moment  waiting  in  my  hut  on  the  ground,  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  a  party  of  Cornish  miners,  who  are  busily  excavating  for  gold. 

SCENERY. 

My  route  has  been  along  the  Fraser,  through  mountain  scenery  of  the 
wildest,  the  grandest  character.  The  narrow  pathway  has  sometimes  carried 
me  up  several  thousand  feet  to  the  region  of  snow,  whence  the  mighty  torrent 
below  seemed  like  a  white  thread,  while  around  and  far  off  the  eye  could  rest 
upon  nothing  but  mass  upon  mass  of  rugged,  rocky  mountain-range.  At  times 
our  road  lay  along  the  river's  bank,  amid  pines  and  underbrush  and  flowery 
shrubs,  here  and  there  checked  by  ravines,  down  which  came  foaming,  rolling, 
shining,  the  tributary  streams,  of  which,  with  gratitude,  we  drank  the  coo), 
clear,  refreshing  water.  The  latter  part  of  the  journey  we  have  had  more  open 
scenery,  and  fine  pasture-land  has  taken  the  place  of  mountain  defile. 

MINERS. 

The  whole  way  has  been  the  scene  of  gold-mining  operations.  The  river 
appaers  to  have  carried  down  and  deposited  gold  all  along  its  banks.  In 
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former  times  it  flowed  at  a  higher  level,  and  upon  flats  or  terraces  now  dry,  as 
well  as  by  its  immediate  bed,  the  gold  is  found.  I  have  conversed  on  the  spot 
with  many  miners,  and  with  all  descriptions  of  persons,  and  there  is  now  but 
one  sentiment  as  to  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  this  country. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  communication,  many  who  first  came 
from  California  went  back  disheartened,  but  all  who  remained  are  doing  well, 
and  there  will  be  a  steady  increase  in  the  population.  Roads  are  being  made, 
and  access  to  the  mines  will  every  day  become  easier.  The  miners  are  a  fine 
hardy  race  of  men ;  thev  are  of  all  nations— Germans,  Americans,  French, 
Italians,  Swedes,  Norwegian,  Chinese,  as  well  as  English.  The  latter  are  the 
fewest  of  all.  There  is  an  utter  absence  of  religion,  and  much  awful  vice  and 
profanity  abounds. 

I  make  a  practice  of  speaking  to  everybody  I  meet,  and  I  am  often,  alas  ! 
compelled  to  hear  in  common  talk  the  most  profane  language.  This  I  always 
reprove,  and  have  generally  found  my  remarks  taken  well. 

Whenever  I  have  had  services  the  miners  have  attended,  and  several  here 
have  told  me  they  had  not  for  ten  and  fourteen  years  attended  a  religious 
service.  How  thankful  one  is  to  have  the  privilege  of  first  bearing  to  these 
our  fellow  men  the  renewed  opportunities  of  grace ! 

The  Church  of  England  is  alone  in  the  field.  Not  a  representative  of  any 
other  religious  body  is  yet  among  the  miners.  At  two  places,  Hope  and  Yale, 
there  was  a  Methodist  minister,  but  he  has  been  withdrawn.  We  have  two 
clergymen  in  those  towns,  both  of  whom  are  working  well. 

I  was  present  at  a  meeting  in  the  latter  on  my  way,  when  an  address  was 
presented  to  me,  and  the  chairman,  an  American  and  Presbyterian,  called  upon 
all  present  in  this  new  land  to  forget  the  past  differences  and  adopt  the  Church 
of  England  for  their  religion,  as  a  Church  in  which  they  could  have  confidence, 
which  had  a  broad  basis,  and  which  was  "at  work  among  them." 

THE  MINER'S  WIFE. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  wholesome  progress  of  society  is  the  dearth  of 
female  population.  I  suppose  there  is  not  above  one  to  every  200  of  the  other 
sex.  I  came  upon  a  pleasing  exception  the  other  day  at  Hill's  Bar.  I  was 
visiting  the  miners.  One  log-hut  seemed  more  neat  than  the  rest.  As  we 
approached,  a  modest-looking  young  woman  asked  us  to  come  in.  She  was 
from  the  north  of  Ireland,  a  Protestant,  and  had  married  in  Australia.  There 
was  something  simple  and  touching  in  her  manner.  I  entered  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  religion  ;  she  loved  to  attend  church,  and  had  been  piously  brought  up 
by  her  parents,  whose  custom  was  to  have  family  prayer  night  and  morning. 
Her  father  was  still  living.  She  was  very  lonely,  and  had  no  female  society. 
One  other  there  was,  but  her  character  was  such  she  could  not  associate 
with  her. 

Her  husband  seemed  a  fine  young  man.  When  he  went  out,  being  busy, 
she  asked  us  to  excuse  him.  "  He  is  very  rough  here,  Sir, — so  different  from 
what  he  was  in  Melbourne."  On  reading  and  explaining  a  portion  of  Scripture 
and  offering  prayer,  with  tears  she  said,  "  Oh,  how  well  I  remember  all  that !  " 
On  going  away  she  thanked  us  several  times,  and  said,  "  I  never  thought  here 
I  should  have  a  reverend  gentleman  to  call  upon  me." 

THE  CHINESE — THEIR  REGARD  FOR  THE  ENGLISH. 

I  meet  many  Chinese.  They  are  flowing  in  by  thousands.  I  trust  we 
may  be  enabled  to  bring  the  light  of  truth  among  them.  They  are  well- 
conducted  at  present,  and  are  an  advantage  as  pioneers  and  as  consumers. 
I  look  upon  them  as  a  most  interesting  part  of  my  flock,  as  affording  an  oppor- 
tunity of,  through  them,  reaching  their  dark  home  in  Asia  with  the  Gospel. 
These  migrations  of  man  are  providential.    God  directs  these  people  to  a 
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British  land  for  His  glory,  in  their  conversion  by  the  Church  He  has  sent  and 
planted  here.  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  special  instructors  for  them,  and 
have  applied  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  to  send 
missionaries. 

They  are  a  funny  people,  and  are  full  of  good-humour  and  very  friendly. 
They  respect  the  English  much.  At  one  place  I  came  to  a  pretty  bridge  over 
a  river.  It  had  been  built  by  a  Chinaman  named  Ah-Soo.  He  takes  the  tolls. 
On  our  approach  he  ran  forward  with  cool  waters  to  drink,  and  told  us  we 
were  free  of  the  bridge.  "  No  Englishee  pay  over  de  bridge,  and  no  poor 
Chinaman."  .  .  .  "  Me  makee  no  chargee  tode  English.  Me  charge  Boston  man 
(American).  Boston  man  chargee  Chinaman  very  high  in  Californy ;  Chinaman 
now  charge  Boston  man — ha  !  ha  !  " 

THE  INDIANS.     PREACHING  TO  THE   QTJAYOMES.     INDIANS  BRINGING  THEIll 

CHILDREN. 

Everywhere  the  Indians  come  about  us,  and  regard  us  as  their  friends.  1 
have  had  some  interesting  gatherings,  and  have  begun  to  preach  to  them  in 
Chinooh,  which  is  a  jargon,  or  trade  language,  understood  by  all  Indian  tribes 
to  some  extent.  Their  own  languages  are  various.  I  have  passed  already 
through  people  who  speak  four  languages. 

One  interesting  scene  I  must  relate  : — 

June  27. — I  had  encamped  near  a  village  of  Quayome  Indians.  It  was 
about  five  o'clock;  our  meal  was  preparing.  Indians  began  to  assemble. 
There  were  three  old  men  in  particular,  who  sat  like  sages — grave  and  solemn ; 
there  was  waiting  also  a  smart-looking,  middle-aged  Indian,  who  wished  to  see 
me. "  It  was  Ilcochan,  a  chieftain  of  the  tribe,  known  by  his  magnificent  voice. 
I  addressed  the  Indians  assembled.  I  spoke  of  their  Eather  in  Heaven,  of  His 
love,  of  Jesus ;  asked  what  became  of  them  when  they  died ;  held  up  the  Word 
of  God  as  given  for  them  as  well  as  us,  &c.  Ilcochan  and  Sacher,  my  own 
Indian,  interpreted — that  is,  explained — my  Chinooh.  Both  at  times  were 
excited,  and  seemed  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject.  Sacher  especially  took  up 
one  of  the  sins  I  had  named — drunkenness,  and  reminded  them  of  the  con- 
sequences. I  dismissed  them  after  a  touching  and  interesting  scene.  A  short 
time  after  we  heard  a  loud  noise  at  the  Indian  village.  It  was  Ilcochan.  His 
loud  and  clear  voice  brought  echoes  from  the  mountains ;  we  could  see  his 
figure  upon  rising  ground,  and  distinctly  heard  him  repeating  what  I  had  said. 

Towards  dusk  Indians  began  again  to  assemble.  One  brought  a  present 
of  salmon,  worth,  to  sell  at  this  time,  10s.  My  two  companions  were  gone  to 
some  distance.  I  was  alone  with  the  Indians,  who  came  up  one  alter  the 
other  unobserved,  except  that  now  and  then  a  greater  glare  from  the  fire 
revealed  more  faces. 

The  Indian  is  stealthy  in  his  movements.  Among  others  who  had  come 
and  taken  a  more  prominent  place,  but  wrapped  this  time  in  a  blanket,  was 
Ilcochan.  I  took  my  seat  on  a  fallen  tree  in  front  of  him.  There  was  now  a 
large  gathering.    I  stood  up,  and  commenced  observations. 

Our  talk  was  long;  the  evening  grew  darker,  the  fire  blazed  brighter. 
Ilcochan  became  very  excited.  He  stood  up,  and  with  great  vehemence  and 
gesticulation,  reiterated  my  words  in  Quayome.  The  scene  was  striking.  My 
companions  returned.  As  they  approached,  they  felt  a  slight  alarm  ;  they 
thought  there  was  trouble,  and  were  much  relieved  to  see  me  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  the  circle  watching  Ilcochan.  I  was  deeply  interested — indeed, 
affected,  to  see  the  evident  impression  upon  these  poor  Indians.  I  was  also 
eager  to  note  the  pantomime  of  gesture  with  which  Ilcochan  sought  to  move 
the  spirits  of  his  people. 

I  then  brought  forward  the  subject  of  the  education  of  their  children.  1 
inquired  how  many  children  there  were  in  the  tribe.    It  was  difficult  to  make 
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them  understand  ;  at  length  they  appeared  to  catch  my  meaning.  Two  young 
men  started  up,  came  forward,  and  offered  to  go.  I  supposed  they  were  going 
to  count  the  children.  Presently  they  came  back — there  was  a  difficulty. 
Instantly  every  one  shouted  to  put  them  on  their  mettle,  and  not  see  difficulty. 
They  conferred,  and  then  darted  off  into  the  darkness. 

In  a  little  time  from  all  quarters  approached  more  Indians.  As  they  came 
on  the  ground  they  took  their  seats  m  rows.  I  perceived  every  one  had  a 
child.  I  discovered,  to  my  dismay,  they  had  misunderstood  me,  and  had  been 
bringing  the  children  themselves  instead  of  the  number.  It  was  past  ten 
o'clock,  and  all  these  poor  things  had .  been  pulled  out  of  bed ;  most  were 
naked — some  in  their  cradles. 

In  the  midst  of  my  last  talk  an  Indian  woman  brought  a  lighted  mould 
candle,  and  set  it  down  near  me. 

We  concluded  by  singing  the  Evening  Hymn.  A  devotional  and  deep 
impression  sat  upon  each  and  all,  most  striking  to  witness.  Reluctantly  they 
took  their  leave  one  by  one.  Every  one  shook  hands ;  every  little  child  was 
brought,  and  held  out  its  little  hand. 

These  incidents  give  hope,  at  least,  that  any  efforts  we  make  for  them  will 
be  well  received.  The  plan  I  propose  is  to  have — 1st,  a  catechist  to  each  village ; 
2d,  a  missionary  clergyman  over  a  district  comprising  several  villages ;  3d,  a 
central  institution,  to  which  promising  children  may  be  brought  and  then 
trained,  and  from  whom  may  come  afterwards  native  catechists — perhaps,  by 
God's  grace,  a  missionary  clergy. 

FEMALE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter  my  anxiety  about  the  education  of  girls  of 
the  middle  and  upper  classes.  Rome  has  this  at  present  altogether  in  hand. 
My  desire  is  to  form  a  female  collegiate  school,  where  the  best  education  can 
be  given.  Governesses  cannot  be  had,  nor  could  they  be  retained  by  private 
families.  The  institution  must  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  right  person  for 
head. 

We  may  find  some  competent,  devoted  Christian  lady,  who,  for  Christ's 
sake,  would  undertake  this  important  work.  I  have  made  application  to  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society  for  a  grant  towards  the  female  collegiate  school, 
for  the  building  which  will  not  cost  less  than  2,000/. 

I  hope  to  see  it  recognised  as  a  blessing,  not  merely  for  these  colouies,  but 
for  the  many  British  subjects  living  all  along  the  Pacific  coast.  We  shall  have 
children  from  California,  Mexico,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  English  parents 
desire  for  their  children  English  habits,  feeling,  refinement,  and,  above  all,  the 
pure  and  sober  and  evangelic  religion  of  England's  Church. 

G.  Columbia. 


APPENDIX  IV. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  COLUMBIA  TO  MISS  BURDETT  COUTTS. 

By  means,  in  part,  of  your  kind  and  special  aid,  I  have  been  enabled  to  open 
the  Female  Collegiate  School,  under  an  excellent  staff  of  teachers — Mrs.  Lowe 
(temporarily  until  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Woods)  and  the  two  Miss  Penrices.  It 
has  been  hailed  as  a  great  boon,  and  we  have  a  goodly  number  of  young  ladies. 
Several  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  Roman  Catholic  School;  and  such  is 
the  estimation  of  it,  that  even  a  Roman  Catholic  child  has  been  sent  to  us. 
We  commence  with  about  twenty.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  have  children  not 
merely  from  this  colony,  but  from  various  parts  of  the  coast.    Oue  difficulty 
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which  we  cannot  at  present  remedy  is  the  want  of  a  piano  !x  There  are  not 
many  in  the  colony;  we  cannot,  therefore,  even  purchase  one.  We  have 
announced  "  music,"  and  a  goodly  number  are  ready  to  be  taught,  and,  I  am 
told,  make  frequent  inquiries  with  awkward  messages — "  Please,  ma'am, 
mamma  wants  to  know  when  I  am  to  begin  my  music  ? "  This  is  a  natural 
difficulty  in  our  early  struggles  as  a  colony.  I  fear  we  shall  have  to  wait  a 
little.    We  shall  probably  try  Francisco. 

I  have  also  the  thankfulness  to  record  the  success  of  the  Boys'  Collegiate 
School — under,  also,  an  efficient  staff.  I  like  Mr.  Woods.  We  have  thirty-five 
boys,  which  is  more  than  I  expected.  Mr.  Glover,  our  second  in  command, 
gained  Hebrew  distinctions  at  Cambridge.  Singular  to  say,  the  Jews,  of  whom 
there  are  many,  have  sent  their  sons,  and  are  delighted  at  the  opportunity  of 
their  learning  Hebrew.  Mr.  Glover  has  a  class  of  bright,  sharp  boys  learning 
Holy  Scripture  in  Hebrew. 

Then  I  am  thankful  to  say  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  Mission,  close 
by  this  town,  to  the  Indians.  We  have  built  an  octagon  school  and  residence. 
The  Rev.  A.  C.  Garrett,2  brother  to  my  zealous  Commissary,  a  most  efficient 
and  excellent  clergyman,  has  thrown  himself  into  the  work,  and  has  made 
much  progress  with  the  language.  He  has  a  large  and  interested  attendance. 
The  Indians  are  very  quick  and  intelligent.  A  little  girl,  nine  years  old,  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  learnt,  so  as  to  repeat,  to  point  to,  and  to  write  the 
English  vowels.  A  diagram  was  placed  upon  the  board,  of  small  words  and 
representations  :  one  was  P  I  G — pig.3  The  Indian  was  told  to  copy  the  letters 
of  the  second  word  as  that  for  tenting.  Almost  immediately  he  returned  his 
slate,  with  both  words  well  copied,  and  a  capital  drawing  of  a  pie ! — better 
than  mine.  We  are  going  to  have  a  grand  clothing-day  of  the  poor  little  girls, 
who  now  are  in  tatters  and  dirt. 

My  next  and  fourth  subject  of  rejoicing  just  now  is  the  successful  Consecra- 
tion of  St.  John's  Church — the  iron  building;  it  is  capital.  The  interior  is  com- 
plete. The  organ,  which  was  destined  for  Nice,  answers  well;  and  to  hear  the 
"  Hallelujah  Chorus,"  beautifully  played  by  Mrs.  Lowe,  brought  one  back  to 
Old  England,  and  started  a  tear. 

The  opening  of  this  church  has  given  a  considerable  impetus  to  the  religious 
feeling  here.  Many  who  never  went  anywhere,  have  now,  I  trust,  permanently 
changed  their  course. 

Last  Sunday  was  my  first  Ordination.  I  was  assisted  by  three  Clergy.  The 
people  were  impressed. 

Several  American  clergy  and  lay  people  came  over  to  the  Consecration.  At 
the  luncheon  we  gave  the  health  of  the  President,  and  did  all  sorts  of  frater- 
nizing acts.    No  more  San  Juan  difficulty  ! 

I  fear  I  weary  you ;  but  my  heart  is  full  just  now  of  thankfulness  for  much 
manifest  blessing  upon  the  work — so  my  pen  runs  on.*    *    *  * 

G.  Columbia. 

1  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  has  generously  sent  out  a  first-class  instrument,  and  also  an 
harmonium. 

2  In  writing  to  another  friend  the  Bishop  says  : — Under  Mr.  Garrett  are  two  Euro- 
pean teachers  and  a  Native  Policeman  !    We  have  an  interesting  service  on  Sundays. 

3  The  Bishop  here  inserted  a  sketch  of  a  pig. 
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APPENDIX  V. 

PROSPECTUS  OP  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,1  VICTORIA, 
VANCOUVER  ISLAND. 

Visitor. — The  Lord  Bishop  of  Columbia. 
Principal.— The  Rev.  Charles  T.  Woods,  M.A. 

Vice-Principal. — The  Rev.  O.  Glover,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge. 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Drawing. — Mr.  E.  Mallandaine. 

The  want  of  a  School,  conducted  on  the  principles  of  a  superior  English 
Grammar  School,  has  been  long  felt  by  English  residents  along  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  all  by  whom  that  want  has  been  felt  will  recog- 
nise it  as  efficiently  met  by  the  educational  advantages  offered  by  the  above 
School. 

The  Principal,  the  Rev.  Charles  T.  Woods,  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  tuition,  having  been  for  the  last  sixteen  years  engaged  in  the  education 
of  youth. 

Mr.  Woods  is  assisted  by  the  Rev.  0.  Glover,  Fellow  of  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  who  highly  distinguished  himself  in  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  at  that  University,  as  well  as  in  Hebrew  and  Theology. 

The  Principal  is  also  enabled,  with  much  confidence,  to  refer  to  the  valuable 
services  of  Mr.  Edward  Mallandaine,  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
French  aud  Spanish  languages,  and  the  different  branches  of  a  Commercial 
Education. 

On  the  basis  of  sound  Scriptural  Instruction  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  will  be  raised 
a  superstructure  of  Secular  Education,  calculated  to  fit  the  rising  generation, 
as  well  for  commercial  and  professional  pursuits,  as  for  the  Universities. 

The  Course  of  Education  comprises : — Religious  Instruction ;  a  thoroughly 
sound  English  Education ;  Arithmetic,  Mathematics,  and  Book-keeping ; 
Modern  languages — French,  German,  and  Spanish;  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin;  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy;  Drawing — including  Landscape, 
Figure,  and  Line  Drawing,  together  with  the  principles  of  Architecture  and 
Design. 

TERMS — PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 

Dollars. 

From  seven  to  twelve  years  5  Per  Month. 

„    twelve  to  sixteen  6  „ 

,,    sixteen  and  upwards  8  „ 

For  terms  for  Boarders,  or  any  further  particulars  that  may  be  desired, 
apply  to  the  Rev.  Charles  T.  Woods,  Principal. 

Victoria,  Vancouver  Island, 
September,  1860. 


1  On  the  9th  October  there  were  forty-one  young  gentlemen  in  attendance. 
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LADIES'1  COLLEGE,  OR  FEMALE  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL, 

(The  House  lately  occupied  by  Chief  Justice  Cameron) 

FOB,  CHILDREN  AND  YOUNG  PERSONS  OF  ALL  AGES,  VICTORIA, 
VANCOUVER  ISLAND. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  Institution  to  provide  careful  religious  training,  in 
combination  with  a  solid  English  Education,  and  the  usual  accomplishments. 

Visitor. — The  Lord  Bishop  oe  Columbia. 

Lady  Superintendent. — Mrs.  Woods. 

Lady  Superintendent  {pro  tern.). — Mrs.  Lowe. 

Ladies  Assistants. — Miss  Penrice  ;  Miss  A.  Penrice. 

The  Course  of  Education  includes: — Religious  and  moral  training  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  America.' 

English  in  all  its  branches,  including  Grammar,  Geography,  History  (ancient 
aud  modern),  Arithmetic,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Latin;  Modem 
Languages — French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian ;  Music  and  Singing ; 
Drawing  and  Painting. 

Industrial  Classes  for  instruction  in  Domestic  Economy,  Needlework,  &c. 

Yictoria  possesses  peculiar  attractions  for  an  establishment  of  this  kind, 
being  situated  near  the  sea,  with  a  public  park,  in  a  country  ^unsurpassed  for 
salubrity  of  climate  and  for  beauty  and  grandeur  of  scenery ;  there  is  speedy 
and  direct  communication  with  the  chief  ports  on  the  Pacific,  affording  an 
opportunity  for  a  first-class  Education  to  families  residing,  not  only  in  Yictoria 
and  British  Columbia,  but  in  more  distant  places  of  the  Continent. 

TERMS,  INCLUSIVE  OE  ERENCH. 

Dollars. 

Under  ten  years  5  Per  Month. 

Above  ten  and  \mder  fifteen  years  of  age  .6  „ 
Above  fifteen  years  of  age  10  „ 

The  only  extras  are  (1)  Modern  Language,  (2)  Music  and  Singing,  (3) 
Drawing  and  Painting,  2  dollars  per  month  each. 

For  terms  for  boarders  and  other  particulars,  apply  personally  or  by  letter  to 
the  Lady  Superintendent  at  the  College. 

N.B. — Boys  under  seven  years  of  age  will  be  received  at  the  lowest  rates 
mentioned  above. 

There  will  be  two  Vacations  in  the  year.    All  Fees  to  be  paid  in  advance. 


APPENDIX  VI. 

The  following  letter  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  numerous 
applications  from  men  ready  to  place  themselves  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Bishop  for  every  branch  of  the  work.  But  alas!  they 
cannot  be  accepted  or  sent  forth  because  of  the  want  of  funds. 

December  20,  1860. 

Rev.  Sir, — Having  read  the  Columbia  Mission  "  Occasional  Paper,"  of  June 
last,  allow  me  to  inform  you  that,  as  soon  as  ever  I  can  have  arranged  certain 
matters  of  a  private  character,  I  will  offer  myself  as  a  Missionary  to  the  Columbia 
1  On  October  0th,  the  Bishop  reports  twenty-one  young  ladies  as  attending. 
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Indians.  The  Bishop's  "  appeal "  is  heart-thrilling  ;  but  I  must  say  that  my 
desire  to  go  out  as  a  Missionary  to  the  heathen  was  not  originated  by  it : — in 
fact,  this  was  the  fondest  enthusiasm  of  my  youth  (as  is  well  known  to  my 
friends),  and  it  is  now  the  calm  deliberation  of  my  manhood.  I  see  that 
the  North  (West)  American  Indians— though  a  very  interesting  people — are 
heathen  indeed! 

I  am  young— and  I  would  most  heartily  endeavour  to  learn  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, if  there  is  any  possibility  of  my  being  engaged  on  the  Bishop  of  Colum- 
bia's staff.  My  testimonials,  &c.  I  shall  send  when  required.  As  to  my 
qualifications  for  the  above  work,  I  can  say  nothing ;  but  I  volunteer  to  do  my 
best,  and  my  heart,  I  am  fully  confident,  will  be  "  in  my  work."  With  humble 
thankfulness  may  I  say  it — success  has  attended  me  here  during  my  short  year 
in  holy  orders. 

May  I  ask  you  to  be  so  kind  as  to  drop  me  a  line  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience ? 

I  remain,  Rev.  Sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

T.  C.  E. 

Rev.  J.  Garrett.  Curate  of  C. 

P.S.  I  write  with  the  knowledge  of  my  Incumbent,  who  kindly  lent  me  the 
"  Paper."  Before  he  received  it  from  you,  my  missionary  inclinations  were 
well  known  to  him. — And  since  I  once  opened  my  heart  to  him  on  the  question, 
he  does  his  best  to  further  my  wishes. 


The  Report  for  1860  will  be  published  early  in  February  next,  containing  the 
Speeches  at  the  City  Meeting  on  the  30th  November — Map  of  the  Diocese, 
marking  each  Missionary  Station — Accounts  of  Voyages  of  Missionaries — Details 
of  the  Bishop's  Continental  Tour — Various  accurate  Information— List  of  Con- 
tributions during  1860,  &c.  &c.  Price  Is.  To  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mission, 
by  Messrs.  Rivingtons,  Waterloo  Place,  London. 


Price  One  Shilling. 
OCCASIONAL  PAPER    6th  June,  1860. 

Contents: — Drawing  of  Iron  Church  and  Mission-house — Introduction — Account  of  Bishop's 
Voyage — Arrival  of  the  Bishop — Victoria — Nature  of  the  Work — Clergy  required — Ministrations 
already  commenced — Organization — Living  and  Material  Agencies — Visit  to  the  Main  Land — 
New  Westminster — The  Forest— Felling  Giant  Trees — The  Miners  and  the  Church— The  Back- 
woodsman and  the  Bishop — Encouragement — Addresses — Agitation — The  Election — Coloured 
People— Chinese^Romanism — Education — College— Female  College — Variety  of  Races — The 
A  thelstan— St.  John's  Church — Evening  Service — Visits  to  the  Indians — Death — Contamination — 
Slavery— Indian  Children — Conclusion  of  Letters — Existing  Missionaries — Clergy  and  Ladies — 
Special  Objects — Clothing — Iron  College — Advertisements — Form  of  Bequest — General  Statement 
— Appeal — Maps — Diocese  of  Columbia— The  World. — Appendix  I.  Yale,  Address  and  Reply. — 
II.  New  Westminster,  Address  and  Reply. — III.  Hope,  Address  and  Reply. — IV.  Vancouver's 
Island,  Address  and  Reply. — V.  Extracts  from  Subscription  Lists. 


Contributions  may  be  paid  to  the  account  of  the  Columbia  Mission,  at 
Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co.  59,  Strand;  Cox  &  Co.  Craig's  Court,  Charing  Cross;  Smith, 
Payne,  &  Smiths,  1,  Lombard  Street;  Robarts,  Lubbock,  &  Co.  Mansion  House 
Street,  City;  79,  Pall  Mall;  and  at  Messrs.  D.  La  Touche  &  Co.  Castle  Street, 
Dublin. 


